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FOREWORD 



Approximately 2 or 3 yean ago when the Bureau of Higher Education wai 
carrying out itt continuing talk of Identifying Issue* which would bear on the 
future quality of higher education, Dr. John L. Chase, a senior and widely 
recognized investigator in the Office of Education, suggested that the role and 
effectiveness of teaching assistants merited comprehensive study. His 
suggestion met a ready response. While it was soon evident that funds for a 
comprehensive original investigation were not available, Dr. Chase nevertheless 
moved forward, relying upon secondary data sources and isolated institutional 
studies of the subject. 

The result of his efforts is a highly readable and Informative study In which 
he not only brings together the results of numerous studies and papers 
concerning leeching assistants, but adds his own analysis and interpretation 
with decisive insight. 

Recent waves of campu. untest and disruption hwe brought a tenewed 
interest in good teaching. The position of teaching assistants has relevance to 
tome of the aclutl issues of campus unrest, particularly in institutions with 
krge graduate enrollments at the doctoral level. Certainty in these Institutions, 
with varying degrees of participation, the teaching assistant has a teal (mpicl 
on the quality of undergraduate Instruction. At the tame time, the teaching 
assistant it concerned with how his aisUtanlshig obligations may impede the 
rale at which he can move toward an advanced degree. Furthermore, he and 
others are concerned with the quality of his performance as a teacher since it it 
from the ranks of the teaching assistants that many future college and 
university teachers will come. Finally, to know of the extensive Instructional 
responsibilities actually carried out by teaching assistants is a constant 
reminder of what may, in fact, be the be»t indication of current shortages of 
qualified faculty, especially for fteshmar.-iophomote courses. 

In this study, the author does not limit himself to describing the status and 
problems of teaching assistants within the framework of the academic 
hierarchy, but in a positive fashion makes recommendations for improving the 
system for the betterment of all affected by it. 

The study merits the attention of university administrators and faculty; also 
of graduate students who labor in the academic vineyard for remuneration as 
well as for meaningful leeching experience. 

1 canno> condade this foreword without expressing my appreciation to 
those individuals who provided data and to the many who have published 
works on various phases of the problems and Issues with which this study deals. 

I. Wayne Reitz, Director 
D.'vidon of University Programs 
Butnu of Higher Education 
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CHAPTER I GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE TEACHING ASSISTANT 
(TA) SYSTEM 



Popular Interest In The Problems of 
Teaching Assistants 

The literature of higher education in recent years contains many references 
to the role of graduate leaching assistanls-an indication of agrowing popular 
interest in and concern for the quality of undergraduate Instruction. 

A fairly early example is Bernard Berelson’s comment In his I960 study of 
graduate education: 

It is no secret that the leaching assistant, more often than not, now 
handies the dirty work in university instruction (one dean calls them the 
“intellectual dishwashers”). 1 

In the mid- 1960's an educational foundation officer, after visiting numerous 
universities to examine programs of teacher training, reported: 

The universities, in their need to staff elementary courses, have 
thoroughly abused and prostituted the chief meant of training prospcc- 
. live college teachers-the teaching assistantshlp. 2 

Following lengthy hearings during 'he 89th Congress, a subcommittee in- 
vestigating the quality of teaching in the sciences concluded: 

Considering the shortage of college t ichers and the rising undergraduate 
enrollments, it is clear that leaching assistants will for tome time be a 
part of the educational scene. The quality of the teaching they perform 
will depend in large part on the attitude toward teaching exhibited by 
the institutions hey serve. The bask problem is the development of 
Institutional altitudes that will foster the best teaching It is possible to 
obtain. Ptrheps the time hes come foe « reel reassessment of the us* * of 
latching esshtenn, end e rt<rebution, by Institutions of higher educe- 
Hon, of their responsibility to provide edequete supervision end 
guidenee (Emphasis added.) 

Another congressional subcommittee, investigating the Impact of Federal 
research programs on higher education, found a connection between the use of 
teaching assistant! and recent campus disturbances: 
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. . . Students have protested that they cannot have contact with ex- 
perienced professors, either in or out of the ciasstoom. They complain 
that they are being taught by graduate students, themselves at much 
concerned with completing their own studies as with teaching under- 
graduates; and not the best graduates, because the best ones are them- 
selves involved in research/ 

The chairman of a department of history, commenting on the present In- 
adequate funding of graduate study, offered this observation; 

Funds often are so administered that a student is almost sure to fail to 
accomplish all that it expected of him. The so-called teaching assistant- 
ship is a particular frustration. In practice they penalise the studies of a 
student if he it serious about his teaching, and penalise hit teaching if he 
it serious about his studies. Consequently, he b put in the pickle of 
choosing between victimising himself and victimising the freshmen he 
teaches. The graduate student is likely to learn early that to slight 
teaching it the price of academic survival/ 

Similar quotations, which could be cited from many other aources, would 
only serve to underscore the point: There b a growing awareiiess-spteading 
from within academia to interested groups outslde-that there are many serious 
problems associated with the utilisation of graduate teaching «ssfsiants in con- 
temporary American higher education. And these i roolems are of sufficient 
Importance to growing numbers of people to merit careful and thorough 
analysis. 

Before proceeding, however, it should be pointed exit that the expression 
“teaching assistant" (TA), as used in this report, isa generic, not a specific term. 
The specific titles used by universities to designate graduate students who 
perform instructional duties vary widely from one institution to another, and 
even within Institutions. One university, for example, after examining its own 
practices, found that its departments employed 14 different titles to designate 
such individuals. These Included such designations as “assistant lecturers," 
"readers," 'laboratory assistants,” "proctors," and so on. The common iden- 
tifying characteristics, however, are that the individuals perform instructional 
functions (broadly defined) of tome kind, that they are not regular faculty, 
and that they ate (usually) graduate students working toward advanced 
degrees. A convenient shorthand term, referring to the practice of employing 
graduate students in undergraduate instruction, is the TA Syrtem. 
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Origin! of the TA System 

There is, unfortunately, no good history on the use of graduate teaching 
assistants in American higher education. Richard Storr’s account of the 
beginnings of graduate study in America describes several attempts to provide 
financial support for students, most of which failed. Cf these early efforts, he 
has written: 

By 1861 it was apparent that to induce young men to undertake 
graduate study, a practical incentive as well a: a love of knowledge was 
required. Repeatedly, after 1850, educators pointed n the need lor 
financial aid to advanced students. . . . This war one ol (he few proposals 
on which agreement was general. 6 

Whatever the agreement in principle, the actual provision of material 
suppott was a long time in coming. Apparently the first large-scale successful 
effort came with the establishment of the iohns Hopldns University in 1876. 
An essentia) part of President Daniel C. Gilman’s plan was to recruit out- 
standirg graduate students by awarding 20 fellowships a year-then considered 
a large number. Gilman’s example in this respect was subsequently followed at 
both Clark University and the University of Chicago, and no doubt had much 
to do with the success of these institutions in launching their doctoral pro- 
grams. 7 Although these fellowships were considered quite generous (usually 
$400 to $500 a year) and apparently required no service in return, they were 
not always adequate to meet student needs. For example, one of the early 
teachers at Hopkins observed that although Woodrow Wilson held one of the 
coveted fellowships, "like many other graduate students, Wilson lectured in the 
outlying towns to supplement hit income."* From a practice of lecturing out- 
side of the university, it was doubtless an emy transition to lecturing to under- 
graduates- In all probability the origtat of the TA System. 

At any rate, the rapid growth of graduate enrollments and of the subsidising 
of graduate student! through undergraduate teaching became a familiar featute 
of most graduate schools during the last decade or so of the 19th century. That 
the pli^st of ptduate teaching assistants has not changed greatly over the years 
b suggested by the following recollection of a TA from that earlier period: 

After spending a year in graduate study at Harvasd, 1 was appointed by 
President Biol Instructor in English. ... I read and marked ever seven 
hundred themes a week - most of them were short themes, but some 
were not. Whenever I entered my room, I was greeted by the huge pile of 
themes on the table, awaiting my attention. I read very few books the 
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whole yetr - there w»$ no time. I never went to bed before midnight. 
With the highest respect tnd admiration for my colleagues, nothing on 
earth would have induced me to continue such brain-fagging toil another 
year.* 

Whatever the similarities between the earlier and more recent periods, it 
was, of course, the great influx of students after World War U -• a time when 
there was a shortage of qualified senior faculty at universities - that brought 
the TA System into full flower and, in so doing, made possible a great increase 
in graduate school enrollments. The inseparability of the two developments 
was clearly set iorth in an early analysis by Professor Charles Kraus of Drown 
University: 

In many instances, graduate schools have been developed for the purpose 
of providing assistants for the undergraduate division. The graduate 
student is in need of funds with which to pay his way. ... the under- 
graduate school is able to obtain a greater amount of service per dollar 
from graduate students Ihsn from regularly qualified instructors. . . . 

This system is not ideal, either from the standpoint of the graduate 
student or from that of the college. Yet it has some merit; after all, half a 
loaf is belter than no loaf, JVithout these graduate assistantships, many 
promising men would be unable to undettake graduate work . 10 

To bring this brief survey up to date, the ensuing account of the current 
situation is included: 

The character of most faculties has changed not only over the past 
hundred yean but even over the past thirty. Until World War I) even 
senior scholars at leading universities did a good deal of what they de- 
fined as scut work, teaching small groups of lower-level students, reading 
papers and examinations, and to forth. . . . Today, however, few 
well-known aeholan teach more than six hours a week, and in leading 
universities many bargain for less. Even fewer read undergraduate exami- 
nations and papers. At the tame time the AAUP and other faculty groups 
have pushed through "up or out" rules on faculty promotion, so that the 
permanent assistant professor b now practically unknown at leading 
universities. The routine problems of mess higher education here there- 
fore felkn by dtfeuU to gnsduete students. These students have assumed 
the role of ship stewards, mediating between the highly ptofestionalized 
faculty who run the curriculum and the still amateur undergraduates who 
punue it. Graduate teaching assistants handle quit sections, read exams- 
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nations, linen to complaints, and generally protect the profeuoi from 
over-exposure to the ignorant. 1 1 (Bmphaslt added.) 

Shortcoming of the TA System 

Recently there have been to many criticisms of the use of teaching assistants 
that it is a Utile difficult to make a selection f*om the great mass of material 
available. In this section, however, some views which seem representative of a 
wider consensus will be presented. 

The first is a report by W. Max Wise of the Danforth Foundation, whose 
summary view of the way universities have "abused and prostituted” tl - * 
teaching assistantship hat already been quoted. 11 

The general tone of Wise's comments it indicated by a section of his paper 
entitled “The Teaching Assistant: Intern or Serf?": 

During the past two and a half years I have visited more than thirty-five 
gradual? schools in the United States and have had opportunities to talk 
informally with teaching assistants in many of these institutions. 1 must 
report that, with a handful of exceptions, the morale of these teaching 
assistants 1s low. They believe they are being exploited by their Institu- 
tions in order to meet the press of expanding undergraduate enrollments. 
They report that they get little help from senior faculty members on the 
teadiing problems they encounter. They seldom report that they are 
treated as young colleagues by members of the regular facts'"'- instead, 
more frequently they report feeling that they are treated as too. uals of 
low status employed to do work that no one eise wishes to do ... . In 
general, teaching assistants are appointed by departments; however, little 
oe no attention is given to the quality of the person appointed or the 
conditions under which he will work by the person responsible for 
undergraduate teaching - the dean of the college. 11 

A second recitil of shortcoming, confirming and at the same time adding to 
the list, comes from a report by the Commit! « on Student Aid of the Associa- 
tion of Graduate Schools: 

The status of this kind of appointment (i.e., the teaching assistantship) 
has been declining. Althcugh doctoral programs generally do an excellent 
)ob of preparing the candidate to do research, they are likely to leave 
preparation for undergraduate teaching pretty much to chance. The 
teaching assistantship has too often been exploited at a source of cheep 
labor rather than used to prepare the candidate for his professional 
retponsibfitie*. In innumerable cases it has extended beyond reason 
the time required to complete the doctorate, or even prevented its com- 
pletion altogether. Under present I.R.S. regulations virtually no teaching 
assistantship stipends can be deducted from gross Income . . . whereas 
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most research assistantship stipends are tax exempt. For all these 
reasons, a teaching assistantship is less attractive than a research assistant* 
ship, and it usually pays considerably less than a Federally subsidized 
fellowship or traineeship. Departments are likely to assign the less able 
students to the teaching assistantships, the better ones to research assist* 
antships or, of course, to Federally subsidized awards. 14 

Berelson, in his 1960 study, found that the teaching assistantship in fact had 
at least three shortcomings: 

(1) not all potential teachers have the experience; (2) many have it far 
too long; and (3) the experience is insufficiently directed and planned. 1 5 

These criticisms provide only a partial listing of -the many shortcomings 
charged against the TA System. Before examining other faults and evidence of 
them, certain important characteristics of advanced graduate study need to be 
explained. First, it is apparent that most teaching assistants are themselves 
candidates for advanced degrees, usually doctoral degrees. Therefore, unless the 
main thrust and intent of doctoral training is clearly understood, it would be 
easy to expect graduate students to behave in certain ways not expected of 
regular faculty and to be puzzled by the discrepancies. In addition to this main 
point, it is essential to look carefully at certain other characteristic features of 
doctoral education, particularly the time required to complete all require* 
ments, and the professional interests and career cuoices of doctoral graduates. 
In the following sections, these subjects are delineated in some detail. 

The Purpose of Doctoral Training 

The essential nature of doctoral training is indicated by a statement made 
during the 1920’s by presidents of the Association of American Universities: 

. . the Ph. D. shall be open as a research degree in all fields of learning, pure 
and applied. . . .” 16 

A more recent exposition of the subject reiterates the central point: “The 
crucial test of a Ph. D. program is that the training shall prepare the individual 
to advance our knowledge in one or more specialized fields.” 1 7 

Finally in a statement developed by committees of the Association of 
Graduate Schools in tire A.A.U. and the Council of Graduate Schools In 
the United States, and adopted in principle by both parent organizations- 
organlzations which include nearly all doctorate-awarding institutions in the 
United States-are these observations: 

The Doctor of Philosophy degree ... has become the mark of highest 
achievement in preparation for creative scholarship and research. . . . 



^Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Association of Graduate Schools (n the 
Association of American Universities (Aurdn, Texas: University of Texas Press, 1966), 
p. 27. These criticisms were reaffirmed and amplified in a report by the same committee 
a year later; ses the 1967 volume, pp. 75*78. 

Berelson, op. cit., p. 66. 

16 Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of she Association of American Universities, 
1924, p. 27. 

17 Henry E. Bent, “The Meaning of the Ph. D. Degree: A Tribute to an Ideal,” The Journal 
of Higher Education, Vol. XXXfll, No. 1 (January 1962), p. 15. 
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The Ph.D. program is designed to prepare a graduate student for a life* 
time of creative activity and research, often in association with a career 
in teaching at a university or college, . . . Undergraduate study concerns 
it? elf primarily with transmission of existing knowledge and concepts; 
doctoral study demands much more 4 n that it devotes itself to developing 
the student's capacity to make significant contributions to knowledge. 18 

Additional examples could be cited, but hardly seem necessary. The state* 
ments quoted are representative of a viewpoint which developed in the last 
quarter of the 19th century, as doctoral education developed in this country, 
and probably reflect majority sentiment todav. However, this viewpoint has had 
critics-from William James to the present. 1 * But it seems clear that the critics 
have not yet won the day. Any modification of Ph. D. training, therefore, if it 
is to have a realistic chance of success, must take into account and, in fact, 
build upon the main historical tradition of such training as it has developed 
over the past century in America from older European precedents. The sub* 
stitution of some other, radically different, purpose - e.g., ihe transmission of 
inherited knowledge — stands small chance of acceptance today. 

Other degrees may be developed to serve other purposes, but the purpose of 
Ph. D. training remains preparation for independent research. The graduate 
teaching assistaritship has developed within the framework of doctoral study, 
and important consequences flow from this historical and contemporary 
relationship. 

The "Ph. D. Stretchout" 

Few if any aspects of doctoral training have occasioned so much un* 
favorable comment as the lengthy time lapse between receipt of the bachelor 
and the doctoral degrees. Typical of the criticism is the following, from the 
ini: oduction to an Association of Graduate Schools report by the Committee 
on Expediting the Ph. D, Degree: 

The cumulative index reproduced in the 1957 Proceedings of this body 
discloses that the deans of AGS have deliberated the problem of howto 
expedite graduate programs some three dozen times since 1900. A 
cynical observer might suggest that they have grown fond of the 
problem, that debating it hss become a kind of annual ritual, a not very 
serious attempt at exorcism by incantation. Your committee refuses to 
accept this cynical view, in good part because they have learned by 
experience . . . just how grave a problem the stretchout can be. And, 
you will not be surprised to learn, the problem shows no disposition to 
go away, to soIyc itself. 20 ; 

18“The Doctor of Philosophy Degree” The Council of Graduate Schools in the United 
States (Washington, D.C.: nd.), pp. 1, 2. 

i^James* essay, "The Ph. D. Octopus,” though often dted (c/. hi % Memories d Studies 
(New York: Longmans, Green A Co., 1911), pp. 329*347) actually is not a very 
profound or serious attack on the central nature and purpose of Ph. D. study- certainly 
not when compared with the more substantial later criticism of Thorstein Veblen and 
Abraham Flexner. It U sometimes o»triooked that James himself did not have the 
Ph. D.-perhaps one reason why his views were discounted. 

^Journal of Proceeding* and Addresses of the Association of Graduate Schools In the 
Association of American Universities, op. cit., 1964, p. 61. 
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The concern of the deans arises, of course, from the discrepancy between 
f urinal and actual conditions - i.e., although in theory a candidate may com- 
plete a Ph. D. program in 3 years of full-time study after the baccalaureate, in 
fact most students actually take much longer. Just how much longer is evident 
from data in table 1 - data showing the median number of years between 
baccalaureate and doctorate degrees required by a recent group of doctoral 
graduates: 

Table 1. Time Lapso Between Baccalaureate and Doctorate Degree: 

Total Time and Registered Time, Aggregate United States 
Doctoral Graduates, 1964-1966 





Median Year*, Baccalaureate to Doctorate 


Art* of Doctorate 


Total Time 


Registered Time 


Physics! Sciences and Engineering 


6,3 


6.1 


Biological Sciences 


7,3 


6.3 


Social Sciences 


8.0 


6.3 


Arts ind Humanities 


9.6 


6.7 


Professional Fields 


10.8 


6.0 


Education 


13.8 


6.8 


All Areas 


6.2 


6.4 



Source: Fred D. Boercker (ed.), Doctorate Recipients From United Sum Universities, 
1958-1966 (Washington: Office of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences, 
Publication No. 1489, 1967), table 14, pp. 66-68. For evidence from earlier years, see 
LinJsey R Harmon and Herbert Soldz, Doc (orate Production In United States 
Universities, 1920-1962 (Washington: NAS-NRC Publication No. 1142, 1963), tables 20 
and 21. The data given show that the mean lapsed time for all fields from 1920-1961 was 
9.8 years , and the standard deviation, S.9 years. 

As the figures indicate, the total time between the two degrees varied from a 
low of slightly ovei 6 years in the “Physical Sciences and Engineerin’” through 
progressively longer periods to a high of nearly 14 years in “Education.” For 
all fields combined, the median slightly exceeded 8 years. 

“Registered time” - the time spent by students actually enrolled in gradu- 
ate school to complete degree requirements - is of course much shorter and, 
though the differences between fields are less, the general order of differences 
is the same. This fact confirms Barelson s finding nearly 10 years ago: If only 
“full-time-equivalent” study is considered, the differences between fields are 
negligible. 2 1 But if this is so, what causes the long lapsed time, or the ‘?h. D. 
stretchout”? 

The most definitive analysis of the duration of doctoral study is Kenneth 
Wilson's report on the doctoral graduates of 23 southern universities during the 
years 19S0 to 19S8. In this survey students were asked to rate the importance 
of IS listed factors contributing to the length of time required to complete 



^Bertlson, op. cit., pp. 156-160. In terms of fuli-timeequlvalent study, Brretson found 
that students in education and professional fields required lets time than those in 
academic fields. 
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degree requirements. The live most important ones, each cited by more than a 
quarter of the respondents, were, in descending order: 

. . . discontinuity of graduate attendance, work as a teaching assistant, 
nature of the dissertation subject, writing the dissertation off-campus 
while engaged in full-time employment, and financial problems. 22 

Noteworthy is the fact that “work as a research assistant” was far down on 
the list, in 13th place, 23 The author’s conclusion was: 

The data point up a clear distinction between w^ik as a teaching assistant 
arid work as a research assistant in respect to judged influence on time 
taken to attain the degree. Research appointments were infrequently 
evaluated as contributing to “length,” whereas teaching assistantships 
were frequently judged to have had a lengthening influence. 24 

Although Wilson’s study was restricted to one geographical region, the con- 
ditions of graduate student financial support and employment are similar in all 
sections of the Nation. There Is no reason for thinking that his findings would 
not be equally true of graduate study in every other region of the country. The 
evidence points clearly to the fact that the teaching assistantship is om, of the 
major contributing causes to the “Ph. D. stretchout" so widely deplored by 
critics of existing doctoral programs. 

The Motivation of Doctoral Students: Career 
interest and Decisions 

An earlier section of this chapter made it clear that the purpose of Ph. D. 
training, as seen by faculty nnd administrators, was defined as training for 
independent research. But how well does this goal fit the desires and ex- 
pectations of students who enroll in such programs? 

In the past, one of the often-repeated criticisms cf doctoral training has 
been that it does not prepare students well for what most of them will actually 
do when they have earned tiieir degrees, i.e., undergraduate teaching. Berelson 
labels this criticism the “market-research”, argument, which he paraphrases as 
follows: “Most doctorates go into college teaching and few make real contri- 
butions to research, so the graduate school should organize its training ac- 
cordingly. . . ” 23 

In reviewing the evidence for this argument, Berelson made several telling 
points. First, he found that from 1900 to 1958 the proportion of doctoral 
graduates employed in higher education appeared to be slowly declining-from 
more than 70 percent in 1900 to 60 percent in 1958. Second, although the 
number of doctoral graduates entering higher education in 1958 was some- 
what. greater than the number, entering other professions, it was not over- 
whelmingly so. 26 But, as Berelson observed, the situation is more complex 

22 Kennelh W. Wilson, Of Time end the Doctorate: Report of an Inquiry Into the Duration 
of Doctoral Study (Atlanta: Southern Regional EduuHon Board, 1965), pp. 47-48. 

23 Ibid., pp. 46-59, and especially table 3.2, p, 47. 

Ulbld.. p.48 
25 Berelson, op. at., p. 48. 

"Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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than these data reveal. The argumen* for more emphasis on “college teaching” 
in doctoral training can mean (1) employment in higher education, (2) under- 
graduate teaching in junior colleges or elsewhere, or (3) undergraduate teaching 
in a liberal arts college. The employment percentages Berelson cited actually 
refer to (1) “employment in higher education,” but the argument for more 
emphasis on the training of teachers has to do with (2), “undergraduate 
teaching In a liberal arts college.” However, Berelson's own data showed that 
only 20 percent of the doctoral recipients surveyed were teaching under- 
graduates in liberal arts colleges. The 60 percent employment figure was, there- 
fore not as convincing as proponents of “college teaching” imagined; con- 
sequently, Berelson concluded that the market-research argument did not 
justify changing the emphasis in doctoral work from research to tezching. 27 

More recent data tha r that from Berelson-data from the Doctorate Record: 
File of the National Acudemy of Sciences-National Research Council-show the 
postdoctoral employment of graduates between 1958 and 1966, by 3-year 
periods (see table 2). 

The figures for “All Areas” show that the number of doctoral graduates 
accepting college or university employment increased from 58 percent in 
1958-60 to 59 percent in 1961-63 to 61 percent in 1964*66. Though the 
change is small, it is consistent and sustained. Further, each of the major 
academic areas reflects the same trend, although the large increases are in the 
“Social Sciences” (five percentage points) and the “Physical Sciences and En- 
gineering” (nine points.) The latter seems particuiary important, because higher 
education has previously attracted relatively fewer graduates in these fields. 

What is the significance of the recent changes? First, whatever the reasons 
may be, it seems clear that in the past 9 years the competitive position of 
higher education for doctoral, graduates has improved vis-a-Yis alternative types 
of employment. Thus, the long-term decline in the attractiveness of higher 
education, which Berelson noted, seems to have been reversed, at least tem- 
porarily. Second, the data cited do not disclose whether Increasing numbers of 
graduates are going Into undergraduate 15 ,eral arts teaching, and in the absence 
of evidence suggesting that they are, one suspects that they are not. So the 
market-research argument remains unconvincing. Finally, the data in table 2 
show only percentages, not absolute numbers, and the number of doctoral 
degrees conferred in recent years has increased rapidly. 28 It is possible, then, 
that the needs of government, industry, etc,, have been adequately met by 
declining percentages of larger absolute numbers. 

Some further light on the career aspirations of graduate students was shed 
by the Office of Education in a 1965 survey. Students were asked, among 
other things, to slate their expected first and long-term employers. Table 3 
contains replies concerning first-time employers; and, in the column “4- Year 
College or University,” both anticipated first and long-term employers. 



2?Berelson, op. dl„ pp. 54-56. 

^The number of degrees conferred In recent years is u follows: 1965-66: 18,239; 
1966-67: 20,621; 1967-68: 23,091. Source: The Office of Education's annual Earned 
Degrees survey. 
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Table 2: Postdoctoral Employment of U.S. Doctoral Graduates of 1968*1966, by Academic Areas 



Area 


Years of 
Doctorate 


Percent Accepting Employment With: 


College or University 


Government 


Industry 


All Areas 


195660 


58 


8 


16 




1961-63 


59 


8 


13 




196^-66 


61 


7 


12 


Physical Sciences and 










Engineering 


195860 


39 


6 


44 




1961-63 


45 


6 


34 




196466 


48 


6 


30 


Biological Sciences 


1£3o-60 


58 


13 


10 




1961-63 


68 


12 


8 




1964-68 


69 


11 


7 


Social Sciences 


195860 


69 


17 


6 




1961-63 


58 


16 


4 




196466 


64 


12 


4 


Arts and Humanities 


195860 


87 


2 


1 




196163 


87 


1 


1 




196466 


89 


1 


1 


Professional Fields 


195860 


60 


5 


1 




196163 


60 


6 


1 




196466 


61 


6 


1 



SOURCE: Doctoral* Red plan tt From United State * Unlvenftfet (Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 
Publication 1489, 1967), Adapted from table 18, pp. 82-84. The percentages for other employment categories- 
"Professional Services/' "Fellowships," and "Other "-have been omitted. 
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Table 3: Anticipated Employer* of Doctoral Students, Spring 1965, by Major Areas 



Academic Areas 


Percent of Students Anticipating Employ me nfWith: 


Junior College 


4-Year College or University 


Other 


First 


Long-Term 


Research Organization 


Federal Government 


Private Company 


All Doctoral Students' 


3 


64 


63 


13 


4 


10 


Education 


7 


39 


51 


3 


1 


1 


Humanities 














English and Journalism 


4 


88 


94 


1 


3 


1 


fine and Applied Arts 


7 


76 


85 


2 


1 


4 


Foreign Languages 


3 


83 


88 


3 


1 


1 


Philosophy 


1 


94 


94 


1 


1 


1 


Social Sciences 














Psychology 


1 


46 


53 


11 


2 


4 


History 


6 


82 


88 


2 


2 


2 


Social Work, Social 














Administration 


- 


27 


42 


mm 


- 




All Other Social Sciences 


2 


70 


78 


6 


4 


6 


Professional Fields 














Business and Commerce 


3 


82 


74 


- 


.. 


12 


Health Professions 


1 


46 


60 


16 


6 


14 


Library Science 




67 


75 


6 


_ 


- 


Religion 




63 


70 


1 


- 


1 


Sciences 














Biological 


1 


59 


61 


26 


2 


6 


Physical 


2 


42 


56 


26 


7 


23 


Mathematics and 














Statistics 


2 


66 


76 


11 


4 


11 


Agriculture and Forestry 


! 


49 


50 


28 


8 


9 


Engineering 


1 


29 


46 


31 


8 


31 



Source: Survey of the Aeedemlc and FtntncM Statu* of Gnriuete Stvdenti, Spring 1965, U.S. Office of Education, table No. 13,p. 13, end table 14, p. 17 (unpub- 
lished data). Fibres for tuch categories as elementary end secondary schools, hospitals, clinics, etc., have been omitted. 
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The figures show that 54 percent of all doctoral students anticipated first- 
time employment with a 4-year Institution; another 3 percent, with a junior 
college. Further, 63 percent expected that the long-term employer would be a 
4-year institution. So the trend toward employment In higher education 
appears to be accelerating beyond the 61 percent shown In table 2 (based on 
actual employment choices). 

A comparison of the figures for first and long-term employers Is instructive, 
for, with the exception of only two fields, the percentages are higher for 
long-term employment with colleges and universities than for firsttime. The 
exceptions are “Business and Commerce,” which seem understandable, and 
' Philosophy,” a field in which 94 percent - about as high a percentage as 
possible - anticipate both first and long-term employment will be in higher 
tducation. In only two fields — "Socir Work” and “Engineering” — did fewer 
than half the students indicate a preference for long-term employment in an 
area other than higher education. 

These data on student career interests, both comprehensive and recent, 
provide additional confirmative evidence of postdoctoral employment trends 
cited earlier. They show the strong attraction on the part of doctoral students 
In most fields ythree professional fields are the only exceptions) to long-term 
careers in higher education. The relevance of doctoral training as a preparation 
for achieving this goal is, therefore, a matter of prime importance, and a matter 
pertinent both to the general structure and nature of doctoral training and to 
the adequacy of Individual programs of study. It is a question bound to be 
raised by each new generation of students, since each has its own distinguishing 
characteristics, background, and interests. And within the general framework 
of doctoral study, the relevance of the teaching assistantship to this same goal 
must also be established. 

Summary 

In this chapter the growth of the TA system has been viewed within the 
evolving framework of doctoral study in American universities. A number of 
major influences can be distinguished. First, although historical data are 
sketchy, it appears that the graduate teaching assistantship became an accepted 
institution primarily because of the financial needs of students. Other means of 
support were simply nonexistent, at least for the majority, so the graduate TA 
provided one major stimulus for the early growth of graduate enrollments. 

In the years immediately following Wcrid War II, when institutions did not 
have a sufficient number of regular faculty to cope with enormous enrollment 
increases, an additional factor came Into play. Institutions appointed large 
numbers of surrogate faculty, in the form of graduate teaching assistants, and 
relegated to them many of the routine instructional chores for which regular 
faculty had little Interest and for which they were really not essential. And, of 
course, the apppointment of the TA’s coincided with and made possible 
furtlier growth in graduate student enrollments. 

A third major influence was the initiation by the Federal Government in 
1958 (after Sputnik) „f major programs for the advanced training of scarce 
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specialized manpower. In the fields of perceived national shortages, massive 
funds were made available in the form of research assistantships, fellowships, 
and traineeships. The terms of these awards were, in most cases, so attractive 
that the well-established teaching assistantship came to be regarded as a second- 
or third-rate appointment. The inevitable result was that problems of morale 
developed among TA’s - problems which commanded the attention of depart- 
mental chairmen, deans, and other administrative officers. 

A fourth major influence came to public attention in a dramatic way in 
1964 when student demonstrations erupted on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California. This is the increasing dissatisfaction by students, 
parents, alumni, and other influential groups with the quality of undergraduate 
(particularly lower division) instruction. And of course the graduate teaching 
assistant has borne the brunt of much student criticism, It seems likely that 
this source of dissatisfaction will continue to grow until such time as measures 
are taken to remedy the ills complained of. 

In addition to the foregoing influences, some of the other characteristics of 
doctoral study and of doctoral students have been examined. These include the 
long time lapse between baccalaureate and doctorate degrees(with the teaching 
assistantship contributing in a major way to the delays) and the strong 
continuing interest of doctoral students in careers in higher education, as in- 
dicated both by their stated preferences and by their postdoctoral employ- 
ment. 

In chapter 2, the universe of teaching assistantships is defined more sharply, 
on the basis of existing statistical evidence. 
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CHAPTER II STATISTICAL DIMENSIONS 
OF THE TA UNIVERSE 



Relationship of Teaching Assistants to 
Enrollments and Faculty 

This section contains Information pertaining to trends in the growth of 
teaching assistants and related trends in student enrollment and the number of 
faculty employed. 

Table 4 shows data concerning these several categories for the years 1953 
and 1965. On the left side are figures for degree-credit enrollment and, on the 
right, figures for instructional staff. The reader’s attention is invited particulary 
to the percentages in the bottom row. Although graduate enrollment more 
than doubled over the 12*year period (110 percent), it was exceeded by the 
155-percent Increase In first-time enrollment. Similarly, although regular staff 
of the rank of instructor and above increased by 103 percent, junior instruc- 
tional staff - by and large, graduate teaching assistants - Increased by 145 
percent. From these differential growth rates, it can be seen that the increased 
instructional responsibilities of universities have been made possible by the 
appointment of large numbers of junior instructional staff, or graduate teaching 
assistants. 

If a further perusal of table 4 should prompt the question, “Where are the 
statistics for graduate TA’s?” The answeris that, if the statistics are reliable, they 
are included on both sides of the table - in the graduate student enrollment, 
on the left side, and in the junior instructional staff, on the right. There is, 
however, an important qualification to this statement. The instructions for the 
faculty survey stated that, with respect to junior instructional staff, institutions 
were to “count assistant instructors, teaching fellows, teaching assistants, and 
laboratory assistants only if their functions included instruction of students.**! 
Thus, many graduate students appointed as TA’s by Institutions would not be 
included - those in English, for example, whose sole function is the grading of 
exams, or those in the sciences, whose work consists of tending greenhouses or 
animal laboratories, or simply assisting with lab experiments. It follows, then, 
that the figures on junior instructional staff, large as they are, undoubtedly 
understate the true growth. 

Distribution of TA's by Type of Institution 

The purpose of this section is to answer the question, “How are the TA’s 
distributed among the various types of higher educational institutions?" 

Table 5 shows the numerical and percentage distribution of TA’s in 1959 
and 1963, by type of institution, and, for purposes of comparison, the percent- 
age distribution of regular faculty In 1963. 



*See Faculty and Other Proftutonal Staff In Institution* of Higher Education, Fall Term, 
1 963-64. Department of Health, Education, and Walfara, OE-J 3000-64, Circular No. 

194, 1966, p. 99, par. 3D (Wuhlntfon, D.C.: Govammant fttnltni OfTIce). 
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Table 4: Enrollment and Faculty In Higher Education, 1953 and 1965 a 





Enrollment In Higher Education 


Instructional Staff in Higher Education 


Year 


Total Resident & Degree- 
Credit Enrolments 


First'Time Degree-Credit 
Enrollment 


Graduate Degree Credit 
Enrollment 


Total Staff 


Instructor and 
Above 


Junior Instructional 
Staff 


1 


2 


a 


4 


6 


6 


7 


1965 

1953 


6,626,326® 
1,614, 712 


1,441322® 

665369* 


682,000** 

276399* 


432,000** 

208,6479 


368,688** 

1823289 


65,000** 

26,619* 


Numerical 

Increase 


3,011,613 


876,853 


305,001 


223,453 


186,660 


38,481 


Percent 

Increase 


119.8 


154.8 


110.1 


107.2 


102.5 


145.1 



®AII data are for the 50 States and the District of Columbia, 

k” Instructional Staff" excludes staff employed for general administration, libraries, organized research, extension, and noncredit work. Source: 
1963 data are from Faculty and Other Professional Staff In institutions of Higher Education, Fuff Term, 1963-L4, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, OE-52000-64, 1966, iable 13, p. 18 (Washington, D,C,: Government Printing Office, 1966), For 1965 data, fee 
footnote d, below, 

e D/ge$t of Educations! Statistics: 1966, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, OE-1 0024-66, tables 77 and 80 (Washington, D.C,: 
Government Printing Office, 1966). 

d Projections of Educations} Statistics to 1975-76. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, OE*1 003068, tables 11 and 27 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1966}. 

^Digest, op. eft., table 82, 

'/Wet, table 80. 

8/6/rf„ table 92. 
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Table 6: Distribution of Junior instructional Staff, by Type of institution, 
1969 and 1963, and of Faculty for Resident, Degree-Credit instruction, 1963 





Junior Instructional Staff 


Faculty for Resident Degree-Credit Courses, 


Item 




1969 


1963 




Instructor or Above, 1963 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total, 4- Year 
Institutions 


38,441 


100,0 


52,543 


100.0 


273,387 


100.0 


Universities 


31,900 


83.0 


44,696 


84.9 


144,227 


62.8 


Liberal Artt 
Colleges 


2,693 


7.0 


3,715 


7.1 


78,4 88 


28.7 


Teachers Colleges 


731 


1.9 


659 


1.2 


20,778 


7.6 


Technological Schools 


1,383 


3.6 


2,704 


5.1 


11,416 


4.2 


Theological end 
Religious Schools 


290 


.8 


161 


.3 


4,185 


1.5 


Schools of Art 


85 


.2 


79 


.2 


2,534 


.9 


Other Professional 
Schools 


1,359 


3.6 


629 


1.2 


11,769 


4.3 


Less than 4-Year 
Institutions 


178 


- 


151 


- 


32,072 


- 



Sources: Faculty and Other Professional Staff, 1959-60, op. clt., table 10, p. 11, end Faculty and Other Professional Staff, 1963-64. 
op. clt., table 8, p. 10. 
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Inspection of the figures reveals that In 1959 universities employed 83 
percent of all TA’s arid, In 1963, nearly 85 percent. This is much larger than 
their 53 percc.it of regular faculty. 

Of the other 4-year institutions, liberal arts colleges employed 7 percent of 
TA’s, and technologic* *’ schools, 5 percent. Other types of Institutions em- 
ployed under 2 percent each. 

Thus, In 1959, the universities, liberal arts colleges, and technological 
schools together employed 94 percent of the TA’s, and in 1963 each type 
increased Its share of the total for a combined 97 percent. In these three types 
of Institutions regular faculty constituted 86 percent of the total in 1963. 
Thus, the TA’s ate more highly concentrated than teguiar faculty. 2 

Concentration of TA's In Large Institutions 

The previous section established the fact that an overwhelming majority of 
TA’s b concentrated in universities, with a relatively minor proportion in 
liberal aits colleges and technological schools. Data presented in this section 
show that, within the category of universities, there is a high concentration In 
the veiy large Institutions. 

A further breakdown of the data on Instructional staff at aD institutions and 
A large public and private institutions in 1959 and 1963 Is shown in table 6. 
The term ’large,” as used in this table, meant those institutions each of which 
repotted employing 100 or more junior instructional stalT. 

Section 1 of the table shows junior instructional staff at all institutions. 
From 1959 to 1963, the number of such institutions rather surprisingly de- 
clined from 761 to 604, but because of the increase in total number of such 
staff, the average number per institution Increased from 51 to 87 Junior staff 
as a percent of regular faculty increased moderately, from 15.8 to 17 J per- 
cent.* 

Section 11 gives comparable data for an ’large” institutions. Their share of 
all junior instructional staff increased sharply in lids short period - from 81 to 
87 percent. Furthermore, while junior staff comprised only P percent of 
fu3*time faculty in all institutions, the number in the large schools rose from 
S3 to 60 percent. Evidently the bulk of the TA problem is in these large 
institutions, which numbered 88 In 1959 and 1 14 in 1963. 

At the large private institutions, examined in section 111 of the table, the 
number of junior staff increased moderatety-as did the number of institutions 



*Ad4ttoaal 4»t» oa faaktf SMtmtto«ai atari **4 f»f*tw fatoNy, (ton SSSS tVo%tS 
ISSS, it I rur brtmb, ate grta la A, tabta A-l. TaMa A-l la appeadit A 

toatalaa data os Ike aiak* aad perteat at JeMot Sa ati e tlS ooal atari at peMk a ad 
prtrali laatttatSoaa, at l-ytet tatm-ab, fioa ISSS throe** ISIS. 

*To ahow )aalot SartnttloMl atari aa a pet teat ot ntaht fatally My be eoMwhat 
antaStadta*, elate tbe former are teomly pert tiM atari. Fartherwore, On M-Hai 

egefraleat of totb atari tea oaly be rarafced. Thera are other ace ye of eetSMHa* the 
coatribetSoa of jealor atari, aad aoiae of theae are preentrd la chaptar S. A retoal 
peMkatloa, for eunpte, laftoti that la May atdreraMei between IS aad SO partial 
of al atedtat toertattafor tnatractSoaalperpoau araotth a ptfutt atedea*." Vlateat 
Mowtb, Keaaeth 6. CSar It, aad Mfctata Roth, f>r Oedweft fnfni At fvarhrr (Waah- 
ttfto*. D C.! AaMtcoa Coo at R oa tSataHea. I SIS), p. »♦. there are reeaorr foe be- 
Bee1a| thel M ait earn tlao oodemr S M tee the rota of wedweae teethSa* aabtoata. 
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Table 6: Junior Instructional Staff end FulMlma Faculty, 
Instructor or Above, at All U. S. Institutions and at Large 
Private and Public Institutions, 1969 and 1963 



Item 


I960 


1963 


1. Junior Instructional Staff (Jr9 .) end Faculty at All 






U. S. Institutions 






1. TotelU.S. 


38919 


82,994 


2. Institutions reporting Jr9. 


761 


604 


i 3. Average number of Jr-S. per Institution 


81 


87 


{ 4. Full time faculty. Instructor or ebove b 


244.461 


305,459 


6. MS. es • percent of full-time faculty 

i 


15.8 


17.3 


i 

II. Instructional Staff at Large Institutions (employlne 






\ 100 or more Jr9. 






1. Total MS. 


31.146 


46,011 


2. As • percent of U. S. total 


90.7 


F7.3 


3. Number of large Institutions 


98 


114 


4. Average number of MS. par Institution 


384 


404 


S. Full-time faculty, instructor or above 


89,220 


76,640 


& MS. es a percent of full-time faculty 


82.6 


00.0 


111. Instructional Staff at Largs Private Institutions 






(100 or more Jr 9.1 






1. Total MS. 


13.C04 


16,184 


2. As • percent of U. S. total 


33.7 


30.7 


3. Number of Ivrge private institutions 


41 


47 


4. Average number of MS. per Institution 


31? 


344 


8. Futi tlma faculty. Instructor or above 


22,476 


29976 


6. MS. as a percent of full-time fatuity 


679 


6M 


IV. Instruction 4 Staff at large Public Institutions 






1100 or more Jr 9.1 






1. Total MS. 


19,142 


29987 


2 . Pencctof U.S. otal 


47.0 


86.7 


1 Nvmbor of lerfi public institutions 


4? 


97 


4. Average n umber of MS. por Institution 


39$ 


446 


8. Full-time faculty. Instructor or above 


36,744 


46,764 


6 MS. m • percent of full time faculty 

t 


49.4 


639 



Source: Tno reports, fetvffr end Otb*' tohutcA* tn tmtfrvtfw* of Hfff*t 
FdUcsrrfon, tint Term, and 196344, op. til The above figures here been her*, 

tebuteted from thm sources. 

U. 9. Service Schools. 

k"Fu1l-time faculty" Is defined more fvfty at '‘faculty for resident Instruction Sn degrse- 



credit courses,' 
e* tension, etc. 



end excludes st«H for general edmtnHtrstion, libraries, orgenited research. 
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and (he average per institution— but at a rate to much lower than at other 
institutions that the private share of the national total declined from 34 to 31 
percent. Within the total instructional staff, the share of the junior staff also 
declined, from 58 to 54 percent. Since the average number per Institution, 
however, was very close to the average for all large institutions, one must 
conduce that TA problems are similar at most large institutions, public or 
private. 

Section IV of the table summarizes the situation at large public institutions: 
During the years in question, the junior staff increased from about 18,000 to 
nearly 30,000, and from 47 to 58 percent of the U.S. total. The number of 
institutions reporting 100 or more junior staff increased from 47 to 67, and the 
average number per institution was 100 more than at the private institutions. 
Finally, junior stafT u a percent of regular faculty increased from about SO to 
64 percent. 

Graduate Enrollment! and Doctoral Degrees Conferred 
At Large Institutions, 1969 and 1963 

Graduate teaching assistants are of course, students as well as teachers, 
consumers as well as producers of education. And as consumers they are candb 
dates for advanced, usually doctoral deg>«es. To understand their situation, 
therefore, it b important to elucidate the relationship uf TA's to graduate 
enrollments and doctor's degrees, particularly in those large institutions where 
a majority o< both are concentrated. 

Section I of table 7 presents figures on graduate enrollments and doctor's 
degrees conferred at all U.S. institutions; also, at the same large institutions 
cited in table 6 (l.e., those employing 100 or more junior instructional staff). 
According to the data, it appears that the large institutes, over the period 
shown, increased their share of graduate enrollments from 59 to 62 percent, 
and the number of doctor's degrees awarded from 88 to over 90 percent. 

The reverse was true in large private instituliont-as indicated in section 11 
of table 7. Their share of graduate enrollments slipped from 27 to 26 percent, 
and doctor's degrees declined from 41 to 38 percent. This trend, of course, 
parallels a similar decline In their share ol junior staff employed, at shown In 
table 6. 

tn section til the growth patterns in large public institutions are plain. Their 
share of graduate enrollments increased from 31 to 36 percent, and their share 
of doctor's degrees from 48 to $2 percent. This growth paraDeb that in junior 
instructional staff, as shown in table 6. Qrite clearly, over the period indicated, 
the large public institutions have simultaneously increased their share of 
graduate enrollments, of junior hstructional staff, and of doctoral degrees 
conferred. And quite clearly, alto, in view of the nature of the subject -or, 
more property, the duel nature of tlie subject-such a pattern was inevitable, 
since “graduate enrollments,” “doctoral graduates," and *)unk>r instructional 
stafT' art different names for, or different aspects of, the same individuals. 

Trends in Gradual* Enrollment and Financial 
Support, 1964 anu (968 

In one respect, st least, advanced study today b no different than it was 
fifty or s hundred yean ago: Most enrolled gradvfe students require financial 
20 



Table 7: Graduate Enrollment and Doctor's Degrees Conferred at all Institutions 
and at Large Private and Large Public Institutions, 1956 and 1963 







Item 


1969 


1961 


I. 


AM Institutions 

1. Total U. S. gradual* anrollment 


304631 


413,366 




2 . 


Enrollment at large Institutions 


178,442 


264,620 




3. 


Percent at large institutions 


68.6 


61.6 




4. 


Total U. S. doctors degrees 


9,360 


14,490 




6. 


Degrees conferred by large institutions 


8670 


13,070 




a 


Percent at large institutions 


88.4 


902 




7. 


Number of large institutions 


88 


114 


II. 


Large Private Institutions 
1. Graduate enrollment 


83,607 


107,464 




2. 


Percent of U. 8. total 


27.4 


26.0 




3. 


Doctor's degrees conferred 


3606 


6,630 




4. 


Percent of U. S. lota* 


40.7 


38.2 




6. 


Number of institutions 


41 


47 


111. 


Large 

1 . 


Pu4k Institutions 

Graduate enrollment 


94636 


147,166 




2. 


Percent of U. $. total 


3U 


35.7 




3. 


Doctor's degrees conferred 


4.466 


7,640 




4. 


Percent of U. 6. total 


47.7 


62.0 




6 


Number of Institutions 


7 


67 



Sources: Graduate enrollment figures art from the reports Enrolment fot A dreoced Degree*, t9$9, OE-54019, and tP6 X OE 64019-63 
(Washington, O.C.: Government Printing Office, Department of Health, Education, and Welfara, 1961 and 1966). Doctor's degree figure* 
ere from the reports Earned Degree* Conferred, 1P66-69, 06*64013, and 1 £62-63 06*64013 (Washington, O.C.: Government Printing 
Offke, Department of Health, 6 dotation, and Welfare, 1961 and ,96$J Figures for larga Institutions he* been hand tabula tad. 




support of some kind. Furthermore, the amount and kind of support have very 
different consequences, since some kinds of support impose conditions which 
considerably delay a student’s completion of work, while others do not. In this 
and the following sections, trends in the growth of financial aid for graduate 
study will be examined; also the distribution of the principal forms of support 
among the major academic areas. 

Table 8 contains figures on graduate enrollments and graduate student 
stipends, by major academic areas, for I9S4 and I96S. Careful examination 
reveab a number of important points. One of these is that, although 
enrollments have nearly tripled, stipends have increased by over 5 times, so 
that stipends in relation to enrollments have increased from 22 to 40 percent, 
and the proportion of students receiving support from stipends has nearly 
doubled. 

With respect to the major academic areas shown, in 1954 “Education" had 
the lowest ratio of stipends to enrollments, and, despite a five-fold increase, 
was still lowest in 1965. 

In the ‘'Humanities,’' the number of stipends increased over 5 times, and the 
number of students supported rose from 27 to 44 percent. The ratio of 
“Humanities" students supported in 1965 almost reached the ratio attained by 
“Natural Sciences" students 1 1 years earlier. 

In the “Natural Sciences," the relative increases were not as great as in some 
other areas. However, the ratio of stipends to enrollments in “Natural 
Sciences" was the highest (45 percent) of all areas in 1954, and remained 
highest (over two-thirds) in 1965. 

The “Professional Fields” had the second lowest thare of support in 1954, 
and, despite impressive gains, were still second lowes* In 1965. 

Finally, whereas In 1954 only about one-quarter of “Social Sciences" 
students received stipends, by 1965 the proportion had increased to over 
one-half. In 1965 they cere second to the "Natural Sciences" In the ratio of 
students supported. 

The differences cited are not new to anyone familiar with problems of 
graduate-student financial support. They do, however, illustrate tome of the 
difficulties of trying to generalise about the adequacy of financial support for 
graduate study, and of achieving equity among ttudenU whose principal differ- 
ence it the field or discipline in which they are enrolled. Additional differences 
in the types of support available are examined in the following section. 

Number and Distribution of Graduate Student 
Stipends, by Type and Academic Areas, 

1054 end 1068 

Table 9 depicts a breakdown of the total stipend figures in table 8, by type 
of stipend. The three major categories are teaching assittantships, research 
assittant$hipt(RA’t), and (nonduty) foOowdiips. 4 



*A foarth catefory of rapport, not Ao«» la table ♦, to Ikil ol liHkn watom. Ahhoafh 
ftfvn for there art marble. they are to be to* retabto this Ihore for otter 

stipend*. thtf m (rttoUr ka UfntOcim Dim the other form*, too, itoct llwf are 
often toaHiH wtth one of the other type* 
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Table 8: Graduate Enrollments In Relation to Stipends, by Me*or Academic Areas, 1954 end 1965 



Areas 


Graduate Enrollment 


Number of Stipends 


Stipends as a Percent of Enrollment 


Education 








1054 


69,917 


1,841 


3 


1055 


133,476 


10,328 


14 


Percent increase 


123 


960 


— 


Humanities 








1054 


16,709 


4,216 


27 


1066 


53,r*3 


23,672 


44 


Percent Increase 


239 


460 


— 


Natural Sciences 








1054 


60,864 


22,770 


45 


1966 


135,386 


91,846 


63 


Percent Increase 


167 


303 


— 


Professional Fields 








1054 


22,504 


2,843 


13 


1056 


65,904 


15,641 


24 


Percent Increase 


193 


450 


— 


Social Sciences 








1054 


22,553 


5,336 


24 


1055 


73,538 


38,691 


63 


Percent Increase 


226 


625 




Total 








1054 


171,667 


37,036 


22 


1055 


477,536 


189,078 


40 


Percent Increase 


178 


410 


— 



Sources: The 1054 figures ere from the Ntttonel Science Foundation report G/mA/jm Srvdenf £nroitr?#f>t end Support in American (/mVen 
aftfet and CofkfH, t$$4 (Washington, O.C.: Government Printing Office, NSf 57-17, 1057). The 105$ figures are from an Office of Educe lion 
Survey kt 1055, the highlights of which are reported In Thf Ae*d*mfc and flr*ncf*t Sum of Gr*dv$ u Stydtntt, IP$$> by J. Scott Hunter 
Department of Health, Education, end Welfare, OE -54040 (Washington, O.C.: Government Printing Office, 1057). The letter was bawd on a 
sample of students, selected to represent gradueta enrollments m the fell of 1054. The numbers are therefore not precise, and the percentages 
havi been rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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Table 9: Number and Percent of Stipends, by.Type and by Academic Areas, 1954 and 1966* 



Art** 


All Stipends 


tMching 

AiahtanUhfp* 


Raaatrth 

A»taantshlp» 


Fdlowthfpi 


Numbai 


Par cant 


Number 


Pareant 


Numbar 


Ptrcant 


Numbar 


Pwciot 


Education 


















1964 


1J64I 


100.0 


1,043 


66.6 


296 


16.1 


602 


27.3 


1966 


19,328 


100.0 


6,872 


36.6 


3,600 


18.1 


8066 


46.3 


Humanltiftt 












11 






1964 


4,216 


100.0 


3,063 


72.4 


193 


4.6 


970 


23.0 


1966 


23,572 


100.0 


12,764 


64.1 


1,649 


7.0 


9,169 


380 


Natural Scltnca* 


















1964 


22,770 


100.0 


9,107 


40.0 


9.668 


42.0 


4,105 


180 


1966 


91,846 


1000 


23,396 


32.0 


31,116 


330 


31,335 


34.1 


Erofudond Fiddl 


















1964 


2,843 


100.0 


813 


296 


403 


14.2 


1,627 


67.0 


1966 


16,641 


100.0 


3,744 


23 9 


3,791 


24.3 


8,106 


610 


WPW wCrfnwi 


















1964 


6,336 


100.0 


2,607 


46.7 


1,410 


26.3 


1,449 


27.0 


1966 


38,691 


100.0 


10,636 


27.6 


8,988 


230 


19,067 


49.3 


Told 


















1964 


37,036 


1G3.0 


16,623 


44.6 


11/860 


32.0 


8,663 


23.4 


1966 


169,126 


100.0 


63,412 


336 


49,093 


26.0 


76,623 


406 


rWvfnl inCflM 


410.7 


- 


2830 


- 


3130 


- 


7866 


- 



'Figures for IMS do not Include scboteraMps, since these were not Included In the I9S4 report. For sources, ite footnotes to table 8, tupn. 




The targe increase in (he total number of stipends has already been noted in 
table 8. Wilhin this total, the greatest growth - over 8 times - has been in 
fellowships, l.e„ nonduiy stipends; research assistantships, which increased by a 
factor of more than four were next; and TA’s.wilhan increase of "only" 284 
percent, were last. 

One consequence of these differential growth rates has been a substantial 
realinement of the share of support provided by each major type. In 1954 TA’s 
accounted for the most fiequent type of support, 45 percent of the total; RA’s 
provided for a third, and fellowships for the remainder. By 1965, however, 
these relationships hsd markedly changed: TA’s provided for one-third of the 
total, RA’s for a little over a quarter, and fellowships had taken over the lead, 
with 40 percent - a fit different support pattern than that prevailing a decade 
earlier. 

Figures for the major academic areas show, however, that the averages for 
all fields conceal great variations In individual areas. 

In "Education," for example, half of all support in 1954 came from TA's, 
about a quarter from fellowships, and one-sixth from RA’s. Eleven years later, 
fellowships provided nearly half of all support, TA's over a third, and RA's 
between a fifth and a sixth. When compared with the proportion for all areas 
combined, the availability of RA's in "Education" seems low. 

In the "Humanities," the 1954 pattern of support was very uneven: 
neatly three-fourths of all support was from TA’s, the highest proportion of 
any area, both in 1954 and in 1965; and the number of RA’s In the total - 5 
percent in 1954 and 7 percent in 1965 - was In sharp contrast to most other 
fields. This combination of characteristics - a heavy dependency on TA’s and a 
great paucity of RA's - marks the "Humanities" as unique. 

The "Natural Sciences," as noted before, have long been the most gen- 
erously supported of the major academic areas. In 1954, TA’s and RA's each 
provided for about 40 percent of the total, the remaining 18 percent coming 
from fellowships. By 1965, the latter category had tncreaased so much that 
each major type of support provided for about one-third of the total. This 
more even distribution, as well as the high proportion of students supported, 
distinguishes the "Natural Sciences" from the other areas. 

In the “Professional Fields," the principal change over the 11-year period 
has been in the relatively greater share of support provided by RA's in 1965, 
compared with that prevailing in 1954. 

The 1954 pattern of stipends in the "Social Sciences" shows 47 percent for 
TA's and a bttle over a quarter each for RA’s and fellowships. By 1965, fellow- 
ships accounted for nearly half the total, with TA's amounting to 28 percent, 
and RA's, 23 percent. 4 

Work Performed by Qreduete Assistant! 

As a mult of a surrey of graduate students made by the U.S. Office of 
Education in 1965, considerable information was obtained about the kinds of 



* TiN* J-A ft* apptftJU A toftUln* • faet ftttt bfttk 6om% of iHpernb, at reported ft* t>e 
i lift OffWt of Edrtat o* twntf. 
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Table 10: Number of Graduate Student Assistants Performing Specified Duties, Spring of 1065* 



Putin Performed 



Fields 


Teaching 


Research 


Orading 

Papers 


Constructing 

Exsms 


Profession* 

Services 


CUrieM 

Duties 


Other 


Administration 


Resident 

Counseling 


All FhM* 


02.408 


50,087 


49,126 


27403 


12,196 


11,057 


10467 


3,940 


3,429 


Physical Sciences 


11,100 


12,935 


7,996 


3,186 


845 


620 


1,106 


55 


196 


Biotoglcel Sciences 


7,550 


8,732 


5,072 


3,343 


1410 


345 


1,210 


86 


88 


Education 


7,020 


4,682 


3,084 


2,259 


1,600 


2,428 


1,600 


1,021 


909 


English 


4,012 


916 


3,995 


2421 


360 


084 


639 


196 


229 


All Other Socle! 




















Sciences 


4;0O8 


6,317 


4,229 


3,289 


887 


1,670 


780 


574 


366 


Mathemetics end 




















Statistics 


4,621 


1,499 


3,345 


2499 


416 


138 


322 


92 


116 


Engineering 


4,141 


9.053 


3,862 


1,444 


1,156 


98 


770 


192 


386 


Foreign Languages 


3.S09 


804 


2,671 


2,174 


273 


599 


510 


136 


222 


Fine A Applied Arts 


2,877 


700 


1426 


776 


1.101 


8J6 


700 


450 


100 


History 


2,472 


1,216 


2,014 


1,671 


107 


607 


440 


146 


120 


Psychology 


2,423 


3,929 


2.246 


1431 


861 


1,136 


567 


198 


216 


Sue] ness end Commerce 


1,727 


1,997 


2,429 


1.026 


603 


883 


377 


377 


216 


Miscellaneous 


1,143 


1.033 


908 


626 


234 


328 


203 


158 


62 


Agriculture end 




















Forestry 


93S 


3,619 


750 


394 


326 


147 


384 


59 


39 


Philosophy 


832 


270 


753 


497 


36 


86 


168 


14 


49 


Heel th Professions 


010 


1,901 


482 


243 


635 


38 


304 


48 


12 


Religion 


584 


100 


302 


201 


141 


60 


100 


60 


40 


Llbrery Science 


148 


67 


122 


70 


280 


271 


62 


43 


17 


Soclel Worlt 


37 


225 


50 


26 


1,291 


12 


200 


26 


37 


Percent of Total 


26 


29 


20 


12 


6 


0 


4 


2 


1 



•Source: U. $. Office of Education Survey, 1066, ry*c/t 
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duties performed by graduate assistants, and a summaiy of some of these 
findings is presented in table 10. The kinds of duties are listed from left to 
right, in descending order according to the number of students engaged in each. 
Thus, the bottom row shows that 26 percent of the students were involved in 
classroom teaching, 25 percent in research, 20 percent in grading papers, and 
12 percent in preparing examinations. These four categories accounted for 83 
percent of all assistants; no other category involved more than S percent. 
However, in particular fields some of the other d ties were important. For 
example, in “Education," in comparison with other fields, a sizable number of 
students were engaged in professional services, clerical duties, administration, 
resident counseling, and “other." 

How much lime did the students (table 10) spend on their assigned duties? 
Fortunately, this question was asked in the Office of Education I96S survey, 
and a short summaiy of the answers it presented in table II. 



Table 11. Hours Pee Week Worked by Graduate Assistants 



Houn P* WMk 


Number of Stipend Hofd*i 


fVc*M0f ToW 


Uixfcf 10 


13,66$ 


12.0 


10 to 14 


16.146 


16,4 


16 tt 10 


14,273 


i3.e 


20 to 34 


34,810 


33.2 


26 to 20 


3,744 


3,0 


30 to 04 


4.662 


4.4 


36 to 39 


2.139 


M 


40 tfxlovff 


16.616 


148 


TOM 


1O4,?02 


100.0 



9c*-rc*: U. Ss Offkt of location Samy, I Hl.op. Ht 



These statistics reveal that the modal range of hours worked it 20 to 24 - 
an indication that most assistantships sre probably regarded at half-time jobs. 
How these hours are computed, especially for those who teach, is Impossible to 
say. One would hope, however, that houis spent in preparation for a class 
would be included, as well as time for grading exams, advising students, and to 
on. 

The wide range of duties (table 1 0), as well as the houis required to perform 
them (table II) raise a number of questions. One would Fke to know, for 
example, how many of the duties contribute either to a student's progress in 
his own studies or to his professional preparation as a future college teacher. 
Presumably classroom teaching would fall in the latter category, and re- 
search -at least in an area of one's own choosing-in the former. However, the 
value of these activities would surely depend to a considerable degree on the 
amount of supervision and feedback involved; also, on the duration of the 
assignment. One's first teaching assignment, for example, usually involves a 
good deal of learning, whereas teaching the same section of the same elemen- 
tary course year after year usually does not. 

Another question concerns data in table 10. It has already been noted thai 
one-third of the assistants worked 20 to 24 hours per week; 42 percent, less 
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than 20 houn per week; and nearly a quarter, more than 24 hours, Including 
almost 15 percent who logged 40 or more hours per week. The high number of 
houn appean to be a heavy burden for full-time students, unless, as Is possible, 
the students were engaged In research for their dissertations. If they were not - 
if they were, in fact, spending a large amount of time on duties connected with 
teaching - then it is easy to understand why holding a teaching assistantship 
has been, for many, a major delaying factor in completing requirements for the 
Ph. D. But again, as with several similar matters, this determination is merely 
speculative. 6 

Differing Perspectives Regarding the TA's Rote 

In earlier sections of this chapter, statistical evidence concerning recent 
trends and relationships in the TA universe has been presented. Some of these 
relationships are quite complex, and as the number of TA’s increases (as un- 
doubtedly it will), the complexities will also Increase. A better understanding 
of th^se complexities can be obtained if the TA*s role and performance ate 
considered from different perspectives. The purpose of this section is to 
examine several of these. 

A recent report, based on extensive studies and conferences at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, documents the nature of three perspectives regarding the 
TA’s role-the view of undergraduates, that of the graduate TA’s themselves, 
and that of departmental chairmen.* TTse undergraduate view, because it com- 
bines quite favorable comments on some aspects of TA performance with 
critical observations on other points, is difficult to characterize. In general, 
however, undergraduates feel that TA’s manifest greater variations-both good 
and bsd-than do regular faculty. They cited shortcomings of TA performance 
in some detail, tn the words of the report: 

Criticism arises when the graduate student instructor is unprepared, has 
not done the reading, misses classes, cannot be found in his office, is 
boring even when discussing interesting topics, is incomprehensible, does 
not try to be clear, talks to himself rather than to the dess, assigns grades 
but does not make comments on performance, loses papers, exams and 
records, is aloof, anxious, hostile, disorganized, fearful, U y, careless, or 
preoccupied.* 

It does not seem necessary to debate the merit of these allegations; after all, 
they ate based on evidence. The important point is that undergraduates notice 
such shortcomings and are critical of them. 



*T»M« * A to A tvotMtt Siti o* koWm.Vj IM 

of hown woefced pee iml Foe eximpW, 20 percent of tlvdents o* tfcrir foe* 

tor >! dbmtitiont irottH 40 kvrt ot note pet mttlt to tttwtn foe tfcetr stipend*. 
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A second perspective Is that of the griduate fA’s themselves. Three princi- 
pal areas of concern emerge from their comments. First, the TA’s feel that they 
do not receive enough guidance and as:istance from senior faculty In their 
efforts to become effective teachers. According to the report: 

They want better preparation, supervision, and evaluation but usually do 
not know where to direct, or how to express, their requests or how to 
Invite faculty to become more involved in this part of their graduate 
training . 9 

This view will probably come as a surprise to those who have felt that TA’s 
might resent closer faculty supervision. Apparently the contrary is true-TA’s 
take their teaching seriously and would welcome the assistance of experienced 
faculty. 

A third problem in the words of the report: 

... is the teaching assistant’s uncertainty about his status - or his 
certainty that his status is ambiguous. Although ... he it assigned 
activities and responsibilities which are part of the role of teacher, he is 
granted few, if any, of the rights and privileges which properly pertain to 
the status of teacher .... He wonders whether his students consider him 
to be an apprentice who tried to learn to teach at some expense to the 
undergraduate, a menial assistant to the professor who does that which 
the professor might be doing but for which he has neither time nor 
inclination, or a bona fide teacher who gladly teaches .* 0 

The problem of the graduate TA's status in the university hierarchy is one 
which will be discussed shortly; but, first, the third perspective cited - that of 
academic departments. 

The views of departmental chairmen centereJ around administrative and 
management problems: the importance of financial support In recruiting 
students, and the selection, supervision, and evaluation of TA’s. On these 
matten there was peat diversity of opinion, reflecting the diverse situations of 
the departments - some small, some large; tome new, some old; tome prestig- 
ious, some not. Each chairman was interested in recruiting more good graduate 
students, although they disagreed on whether recruiting would be more diffi- 
cult if teaching were a required part of the griduate program. Chairmen also 
agreed that the ttiperd for teaching was an essential factor in making graduate 
study possible for more students. But the interest of most chairmen was in 
Improving their own departmental situations rather than in solving the general 
problem of support.* * Perhaps the chairmen’s views could be summarized by 
saying that they utilized their teaching assistants to accomplish two goals 
simultaneously : recruiting and supporting graduate students on the one hand 
and meeting certain undergraduate Instructional obligations on the other. 

The concern of graduate TA’s with their academic stitus, already 
mentioned, requires some further comment In chapter I, Mat Wise was 
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qucted as finding that the morale of TA's was low; 12 similar evidence will be 
cited later. An interesting interpretation of low TA morale was advanced re- 
cently by Robert Dubin and Frederic Beisse in their article, ‘The Assistant: 
Academic Subaltern.” 1 3 The viewpoint they expressed is that recent student 
unrest may be attributable to the fact that undergraduates, preceiving the low 
status of TA f $, interpret it as being illustrative of a low regard for teaching on 
the part of universities in general. The unrest, then, maybe taken as expressive 
of student dissatisfaction with any view that regards undergraduate instruction 
as of less importance than graduate education, research, and other university 
functions. As the authors state: 

It is the thesis of this paper that student activism against professors and 
college administrators had its principal source in the position and func- 
tion of the graduate assistants in American higher education, which have 
made the career of graduate students anomalous and have changed the 
undergraduate teaching function. Student revolt was rooted in the 
graduate student body, among assistants, who have teaching responsi- 
bilities without corresponding legitimation of their authority and pre- 
requisites to carry them out. Undergraduate students experienced their 
graduate assistant teachers as illegimate performers of the teaching func- 
tion and were shocked, dismayed, and alienated. 14 

That the Dubin-Beisse interpretation may partially explain some student 
unrest is conceded. However, most of the evidence the authors dte is based on 
the Berkeley situation in 1964-65. As previously pointed out, TA’s are widely 
employed by large institutions throughout the country, and analyses of student 
unrest elsewhere fail to substantiate the validity of the Dubin-Beisse view.. 
Others report that the more vocal and vociferous student criticism has been 
concerned with such existential problems as the wax in Vietnam, the draft, the 
availability of “the pill" and drugs, civil rights, student power, and so on. 15 To 
report, therefore, as Dubin and Beisse do, that the plight of the TA is the 
“principal source” of student unrest is to say too much. The plight of the TA’s 
has not yet become a widespread rallying point for student protest. 

To the views of the TA f s role, as seen by undergraduates, graduate students, 
and TA’s, one final perspective needs to be considered - tfiat of certain central 
administrative officers of the university. Paul P. Fidler’s thorough study of 
graduate assistantshipa in the public universities of Florida in 1968 provides 
some evidence on this point. Fidler found that different groups of individuals 



13 Wlse, op, cit., p. 90. 

13 Administrative Science Quarterly , Vol. 11, No. 4 (March 1969), pp. 521*547. 

M /W<1, p. $77. 

"Set, for example, (be remark* of Edward Schwarli, president of the National Student 
Association, as reported in the Chronicle of Higher Education, Vol. 11, No. 6 (Novem- 
ber 22, 1967), p. 4, or the Chronicle report on the S.D.S. meeting, Vol. 11, No. 9 
(January 1 5, 1968), pp. 1-8. Dr. Lewis B. Mayhew bas written that "students are really 
not protesting about teaching or the curriculum, although perhaps they should. It h 
their private lives and some of the moral dilemmas of the entire society which have 
them upset." See his article "The >uture of American Higher Education," Liberal 
Education: The Bulletin of the Association of American College K Vol. Llfl, No. 4 
(December 1967), p.458. 
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thought that assistantships served quite different purposes. More specifically, 
central administrative officials felt that the major purpose served by assistant-* 
ships was one of recruiting outstanding students to their institution. Members 
of the State Budget Commission (presumably reflecting legislative opinion) 
viewed the primary purpose as that of meeting university obligations for under- 
graduate teaching, research, and public service. Faculty members thought of 
assistantships as a means of training future college teachers. The TA*s them- 
selves thought that the purpose was to provide them with the wherewithal to 
continue their graduate studies. 16 

The various perspectives cited in this section are important for two principal 
reasons. First, they provide a framework for understanding the statistical data 
concerning trends and relationships, together with the manner the teaching 
cssistantship evolved to its present form and importance. Second, they provide 
a basis for judging the effectiveness of the TA system in meeting expressed 
needs and for understanding why the system is felt to be inadequate in certain 
respects. The nature of these inadequacies and some major recommendations 
to overcome them will be discussed in chapter 3. 



,6 Piul Perry Fid ter. An Assessment of the Purpose * of the Graduate Assistantship in the 
State University System of Florida: Practices, Perceptions and Proposals (Tallahassee: 
Florida State University, unpublished doctoral dissertation, 196$). The “central" ad- 
ministrative officers referred to were vice presidents for academic affairs, academic 
deana, and directors of sponsored research. 
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